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present; those who paid the taxes were also those 
who imposed them. . . . Sound finance benefited the 
whole population by keeping credit high, interest low, 
and taxation light. Political life was purer than it 
had been, and purer probably than it is now. The 
House of Commons enjoyed that immense prestige 
which has been completely lost since the old Queen’s 
death.” 

With regard to the intellectual and spiritual move¬ 
ments of her reign the Dean, if not exactly eulogistic, 
is at least more commendatory, and no part of his 
lecture affords more delightful reading, or exhibits 
sounder discrimination, than his account of the 
literary glories of the Victorian Age. As regards 
religion, he thinks it may be doubted whether organised 
Christianity has ever been more influential in England 
than during that period, “ before the growffh of the 
towns threw all the Church’s machinery out of gear.” 
At the same time, he admits that religious intolerance 
was very bitter, and only the secular arm stopped a 
whole series of ecclesiastical prosecutions. “ Real 
hatred was shown against the scientific leaders, which 
Darwin calmly ignored, and Huxley returned with 
interest.” 

In parting with his subject the Dean, as might 
be anticipated, strikes no jubilant note. To him 
the Elizabethan and the Victorian Age appear as 
the twin peaks of English civilisation. But, he con¬ 
cludes, “ as regards the fortunes of this country, the 
signs are that our work on a grand scale, with the 
whole world as our stage, is probably nearing its end.” 
To which we can only fervently reply, Absit omen. 


Natural History of Pheasants. 

A Monograph of the Pheasants. By William Beebe. 
In four volumes. Volume III. Pp. xvi + 204 + pl. 
XLV-LXVIII + photogravure plates 40-60. (Lon¬ 
don : published under the auspices of the New York 
Zoological Society by H. F. and G. Witherby, 1922.) 
12 1 . 10s. net. 

HE third volume of this sumptuous w'ork treats 
of the true pheasants—the genus Phasianus— 
and of the birds of the allied genera Puchrasia, Catreus, 
and Syrmaticus. Mr. Beebe has made an extensive 
study of the genus Phasianus, which embraces the 
most familiar and important birds dealt with in the 
monograph. His conclusions, based upon an exhaust¬ 
ive examination of numerous specimens, and his unique 
knowledge of the birds in their native haunts, are of 
outstanding importance. 

In order to treat clearly of the group, Mr. Beebe has 
drawm a sharp line of demarcation between Phasiani 
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as they exist in their real zone of distribution, and the 
forms which have been crossed indiscriminately and 
acclimatised in all parts of the world. At least thirty- 
five forms have been described as species, or sub-species, 
or geographical races, according to the personal bias 
of authors; but in the evolution of these forms, 
mutation appears to have played little part, for most 
of them actually grade into one another, and even in 
their extremes are separated only by slight differences 
of colour and pattern. A good deal of individual 
variation occurs, especially in the more widely dis¬ 
tributed forms, and this necessitates changing the 
status of species in this genus. The genus has usually 
included more forms than those recognised by the 
author, who, by consistently applying his criterion 
of genera—that of geographic non-overlapping—has 
removed the birds of the genera Syrmaticus and 
Calophasis from Phasianus, which is thus left “ as 
an exceedingly homogeneous group.” 

In addition to a careful comparison of the numerous 
types and study of their environment, distribution, and 
barriers, Mr. Beebe has devoted much attention to the 
classification of the birds of this genus. Two very 
different lines of observation have contributed much to 
his ultimate decision. First, the results of a single 
day’s collecting in China revealed, out of four brace 
of fully adult birds in freshly moulted plumage, several 
belonging to one covey, three recognisable sub-species, 
and two undescribed ones were obtained in two 
moderate-sized rice-fields. The second array of facts 
is derived from the conditions found among semi-wild 
hybrids introduced into foreign countries. Thus, at 
Tring, pheasants of colchicus, torquatus, and even of 
versicolor blood were turned down. Later a strain of 
pallasi was introduced, and from this mixture there 
arose pheasants which were absolutely indistinguish¬ 
able from the wild form known as satscheuensis, the 
home of which is in the heart of China. From scores 
of similar facts Mr. Beebe has decided to consider 
every one of the continental forms of Phasianus as 
sub-species of Phasianus colchicus. The Japanese 
pheasant ( P. versicolor) stands the test of a good 
species and is the most distinct of all the Phasianus 
group. 

The distribution of the wild members of the colchicus 
group extends across Asia, from the Sea of Azof and the 
Black Sea eastwards to the Sea of Japan—a distance 
of nearly 5000 miles—and from Manchuria in the north 
to beyond the Tropic of Cancer. Throughout this wide 
area they have penetrated into valleys or along moun¬ 
tain slopes, sweeping through passes and adapting 
themselves to semi-arid deserts. 

The typical form of the entire group, the common 
pheasant, the “ Rion Caucasian Pheasant ” of the 
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monograph, is a native of Caucasia, and is said to have 
been introduced into Europe from the banks of the 
River Phasis (now the Rion) in Colchis (now Kurtais). 
Though not mentioned by Mr. Beebe, the remains of 
Phasianus have been found in the Miocene of France 
and Switzerland, in the Pliocene of Greece, and in the 
Pleistocene of Germany—hence pheasants, possibly 
forms of colchicus, existed in Europe long before the 
advent of man. 

With regard to the Koklass pheasants—-genus 
Puchrasia—Mr. Beebe alludes to the difficulty of placing 
them with certainty in any linear scheme of classifica¬ 
tion. They show traces of resemblance to several 
groups, and perhaps come as close to the genus Syrmat- 
icus, as defined by him, as to any other. The genus is 
one of the most interesting of the Phasianinae, and its 
various forms reveal one of the rarest phenomena in 
nature—a widespread series showing delicately gradu¬ 
ated and increasing complexity within a single closely 
related group of living creatures. Three species are 
recognised— P. macrolopha, P. xanthospila, and P. 
darwini, each with several forms. 

The genus Syrmaticus, previous to Mr. Beebe’s re¬ 
searches, contained a single species only—the gorgeous 
long-tailed Reeves pheasant, but here it has been 
expanded to include four additional species, namely, 
the copper pheasant, S. soemmerringi , comprising three 
forms ; Hume’s pheasants, S. humice, with two forms ; 
Elliot’s pheasant, 5 . ellioti; and the Mikado pheasant, 
S. mikado. 

The Cheer pheasant ( C. walUchit) exhibits a number 
of characters sufficiently distinct to warrant its in¬ 
clusion in a separate genus, Catreus. It is confined to 
a comparatively small belt in the west and central 
Himalayas—Kumaon, Garhwal, and western Nepal— 
where it is found at elevations of 4000-10,000 feet. 

In addition to the author’s masterly treatment of 
the taxonomic aspect of the subject, he has added a 
charm to it by his graphic descriptions of the haunts 
and habits of the various birds which came under 
notice during his remarkable journeys, undertaken for 
observing and procuring specimens in various stages 
of plumage. . He has also quoted copiously, when de¬ 
sirable, from the experiences of others. This com¬ 
bination of excellence, if it has ever been equalled, has 
never been surpassed in such a monograph. 

The coloured plates, twenty-four in number, are re¬ 
productions from original drawings.- Of these eleven 
are devoted to the principal forms of the true pheasants, 
and are from very careful drawings by the late 
Major Jones. The rest are the work of several well- 
known artists, among them Mr. G. E. Lodge, Mr. 
Fuertes, and Mr. Gronvold, but their reproduction 
is not so satisfactory as those which graced the pre- 
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ceding volumes. There are twenty-one photogravure 
plates depicting the haunts amid which the various 
forms are found and some of their nests. These are 
mainly from photographs by Mr. Beebe, and add much 
to the attractiveness of the volume. The maps 
delineating the distribution of all the forms treated of 
are a very useful adjunct. 

W. E. C. 


A New Book on the Andamans. 

The Andaman Islanders : A Study in Social Anthro¬ 
pology. (Anthony Wilkin Studentship Research, 
1906.) By A. R. Brown. Pp. xiv + 504-l- 20 plates 
+ 2 maps. (Cambridge: At the University Press, 
1922.) 405-. net. 

HIS handsome volume contains the anthropo¬ 
logical results of a -short residence of about 
eighteen months in the Andaman Islands on behalf of 
the “ Anthony Wilkin Students’ Research,” and may 
therefore be taken as a sample of approved work by 
the modem type of Cambridge-trained student. It 
is well produced by the Cambridge University Press, 
and is excellently illustrated from photographs taken, 
it is presumed, by the author. Indeed, so good are 
these last that the present writer recognises the originals 
of several of the portraits. As regards photographs 
illustrating these aborigines, their surroundings, habits, 
manners, and customs, the scientific world is specially 
well off, owing to the efforts extended over many years 
by such competent illustrators as Messrs. E. H. Man 
and M. V. Portman, the many magnificent volumes 
of the latter observer, deposited in the India Office 
Library, being not nearly so well known as they 
should be. 

The book may be divided into two parts : a running 
account of Mr. A. R. Brown’s travels, giving the results 
of his observations of facts, together with references 
to and criticisms of his predecessors in this particular 
field of research, chiefly of Mr. E. IT. Man, and an 
“ interpretation ” of the observations. The plan of the 
book is thus a good one. The writer states his own 
observations and where he differs from his predecessors, 
and then builds his theories on the results. It is where 
he ventures to differ from Mr. Man that the plan seems 
to fail to be as effective as it ought to be. He con¬ 
stantly sets up Mr. Man’s view's and statements only 
to knock them down. He thus pits his opinions 
against Mr. Man’s. This makes for comparison, and 
leads to the observation that Mr. Man was thirty years 
with the Andamanese, knew them intimately and their 
language well, and studied them unremittingly : all 
this, too, at a time when they were numerous, their 
tribes well separable from each other, and the contact 
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